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The Committee believe that Cambridge affords many facilities for 
the establishment and maintenance of a School of Art, and request 
the co-operation and support of the members of the Town and 
University. 

As a stimiilns and enqouragement to Students, the Department of 
Science and Art offers prizes to the more industrious and deserving. 

The instruction given is intended to embrace: 

1st. Parochial and National Schools, whose Governors may make 
arrangements with the Master of the School of Art for Drawing 
lessons at a small cost. 

2ndly. Professional Students, to whom as the School advances 
the Master proposes to give a course of practical lectures on oma- 
laental Art as applied to manufactures. 

Srdly. Advanced Students, who desire to study Art either as a 
profession or as an accomplishment. 

The Master, Mr. Harley. has studied several years in the Schools 
of the Royal Academy, ana at Carey*s, and has obtained very high 
certificates of competency from the department of Soienoe and Art, 
South Kensington. 

The School is opened for instruction at the rooms lately occupied 
by the Mechanics' Institute, in Sidney-street. 

Names of Pupils may be left with Mr. Ellis, the custodian of the 
School, who will be ready to give further information. 



PROGRA.MME OF THE CLASSES. 

Day Classes. 

Ladies' Elementary; 

Monday and Thursday . . . 2 to 4 

Fees for Instraction . . . . 4^. OJ. a month. 
Entrance %s. Qd. 

The course of instruction in this Class comprises Free Hand 
Drawing and Shading from the Flat; Model Drawing, Perspectiye, 
and Wood Engraving. 

Ladies' Ad^canced: 

Tuesday and Friday . . , 2 to 4 

Gentlemen's Advanced: 

Monday and Friday . . . 11 to 1 

Fees for Instruction . . . £1 1 a quarter. 
Entrance 5 

The Adv^ced course includes Wood Engraving, Drawing an 
Shadmg from Copies and Casts, in Chalk, Sepia, &c, &c.; Mono- 
chropse Painting in Oil from the Round, from Copies, and from the 
Living subject; Landscape, Dead Game, Still Life, Fruit, Flowers, 
and Ornaments; Modelling and Casting; Artistic Anatomy. 

• Evening Classes, 

Gentlemen's Special : 

Tuesday and Thursday . . . 7 to 9 

Fees for Instruction . . . • 5« 0(^. a month. 
Entrance 2«. 6d 

The course of instruction in this Class comprises Drawing and 
Shading from the Flat and from the Kound; Fainting in Mono- 
chrome, Model Drawing, Perspective, Modelling and Casting; 
Artistic Anatomy. 

Artisans' Class: 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday . 7 to 9 

Fees for Instraction . . . • 2«. Od a month* 
Entrance 2s. Qd, 

The course of instruction in this Class comprises Free Hand 
Drawing and Shading from the Flat; Drawing and Shading from 
the Bound; Painting in Monochrome; Model Drawing and Perspec-'' 
tive. 

Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, and Pupil Teachers at half th« 
above Fees. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 



On Friday eve.Dlng^ Oct. 29,. 1858, an inaagnral Soiree 
was held in the Town Hall. The Vice-Chancellor of 
the University (Dr. Philpott, Master of St. Catharine's 
College,) presided ; and the Mayor of the Town (Swann 
Hurrell, Esq.) would have acted in concert with the Vice- 
Chanceixor, if he. had. not been prevented by illness. 
The company was vei'y numerous and influential, and 
comprised a great many Graduates and other Members 
of the University. Specimens of productions of pupils 
of Schools of Art, similar in design to that at Cambridge, 
and leaves from Mr. Owen Jones' splendid "Grammar 
of Oiiiament/' were hung upon the walls ; and in the 
course of the evening there were occasional performances 
of music. 

The VICE-CHANCELLOR opened the proceedings 
of the Soiree, soon after eight o'clock, by a short explana- 
tory statement and then introduced 
R. REDGRAVE, Esq., R.A., who was received with 

;c]ieers. He observed that his duty on that occasion would be 
exceedingly simple, being merely to explain the reasons 
why government had interfered to assist in the foundation 
of Schools of Art, such as the one they were now inaugu- 
rating ; to show, the position of sach institutions ; and to 
give them a reason why they should strive to inculcate in 
the minds of all classes of society a knowledge and love of 
Art. Foitunately for him, not much was demanded of 
htm in the way of speech-making : for it so hi^pened 

, that the only eloquence he ever possessed, if he possessed 
any, was in his fingers, not in his tongue : and the two 
gentlemen who would follow him would probably expatiate 



moro fully upon the Ait in viidch it was 4e&I^ed.to give 
iDstructlon, When Schools of Art were first introduced 
into this country, it was after a Parliamentary enquiry 
with refei'ence to the deficiency of beauty and elegance in 
the patterns of our manufactures. Schools of design were, 
therefore, established in 1841, for the purpose of instruct^ 
ing artisans — and artisans alone, for all others were care- 
fully excluded — ^in designs for patterns ; the prices charged 
being low, to suit the persons instructed. But it was 
found that after good designs were obtained, they were of 
no use ; there was no public to adopt them ; and it then 
became necessary to found schools for the improrement of 
the public taste. Schools were opened for the admission of 
all classej» of the community, at prices adapted to the 
relative position of the students. That movement was 
inaugurated in ^1851. Under the old, eirclusive system, 
19 schools were established, and about 3,000 artisans 
availed themselves thereof; the cost to the state per man 
averaged £3 2s. 4d. ; in some cases — at Leeds, for instance 
r-the cost was £7. Under the new system up to 1856, the 
number of Art Schools amounted to 60, and there were 
42,426 scholars, the average cost per head being only 
133. Ijd (cheers). At the present time the average cost 
was somewhat less, as, from a late return, it appeared 
that there were 51,000 Art students under government 
instruction. With regard to the study of drawing, Mr. 
Bedgrave said in old times, when he was a boy, it was 
considered an ^' accomplishment ;" but for the matter of 
that, reading and writing were ^' accomplishments" also : 
at that time his inclination in the direction of Art led him*. 

« 

to make pen-and-ink designs on the margin of his English 
Header and other school-books; but those efforts being 
unappreciated by the master, he was flogged, as he 
deserved to be, for his pains Qaughiir). His parents, 
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however, judging that he had some talent, put him nnder 
the care of a drawing-master. Among popular drawing- 
masters at that time there was a certain recipe for an oak, 
and a certain recipe for an elm, certain touches for ash trees^ 
and others for beech, and so he could not say he derived 
much benefit from his instruction, though he paid hand- 
somely ; other drawing-masters had a knack of dabbing 
paper on pieces of porcelain on which colour had been mixed, 
and producing a landscape out of the chaotic tints ; this at 
the time was considered very clever, and their pupils paid 
their guinea and were perfectly satisfied. But true drawing 
was of a different nature to that, and the principles that 
would be taught at the School of Art were widely different. 
They were based on careful and exact imitation, and on a 
constant reference to nature. Much labour would be called 
for ; but it would be pleasant labour, and would in the end 
insure to the students the acquisition of a power to describe 
as readily and fluently with the pencil as they already did 
with the pen — a power which would give the means at least 
of reproducing thereby the works of nature, and what- 
ever of invention or imagination they may have been gifted 
with. Mr. Redgrave entered somewhat minutely into the 
proposed course of instruction, beginning with the drawing 
from a fiat copy and then reverting to the study of nature 
itself. As it was found that the student obtained correct- 
ness of eye, after being tested with the flat system, he 
would be dhrected to the object itself, and by drawing from 
natural objects and ornament, this correctness of eye, as 
well as a refined taste, would be inculcated. The study of 
practical geometry and linear perspective would also be 
pursued. To attain a true appreciation of the form, size, 
and colour of objects, the study of nature was essential ; 
for it could not be wholly obtained through Art. The 
Art of drawing was particularly useful to the poor, and 



the children of the poor formed a large proportion of 
the 61,000 students he had mentioned. The stud/ of 
drawing had been found of immense valae to all work- 
men : it enabled them to exercise their perceptive powers, 
so as to be able to jadge of form and size ; for who conld, 
judge of the proportion and quantity so well as one whose 
eje in learning to draw had been constantly practised in, 
estimating them 7 The Art was particularly useful to the, 
poor, in inculcating useful habits of order and neatness^, 
and a refined and more correct taste. To the rich he 
hardly need speak of its value. If a man travelled— and 
who in this age of railways did not ? — ^how much more 
graphically he could describe the wonders that met his 
view with the pencil than with the pen I It wa,s a new. 
language, by means of which, in a few lines^ he expressed 
far more, and that more clearly, than he could with his 
pen in many pages. Thus, drawing was of equal value 
to all classes of the community. These schools were 
annually visted by a Government Inspector, who examined 
the drawings of the students : prizes of bronze medals 
were given for the best works produced locally ; and thosq 
works again had the opportunity of competing in London 
against the best works from the other schools, when the 
judges were Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Maclise, and him^ 
self. National medals were given for the best, in addition 
to £10 worth of books, or other objects of Art, available 
for study, which were given to the school for public use 
on each national medal obtained by the students in that 
school. So that every effort was made to encourage 
progress in Art. Haviug specified more particularly 
the gradations of teaching from free hand drawings per- 
spective, and model copying, Mr. Eedgrave observed that 
he hoped the authorities would place at the disposal of 
the students that admirable collection which the Univer- 
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sity possessed at th« Fit^wllliam Museum (appl(xuse)r 
which would indeed afifbrd facilities in the progress of Art. 
In this age, when human force was succumbing to ma** 
chinery, it was essential that the tastes and habits of the 
labouring classes should be elevated, and their general 
intelligence cultivated, in order to enable them to take 
higher rank in the field of labour which the employment 
of machinery necessitates, and to fit them for the manage-, 
ment of those implements which would otherwise deprive 
them of their bread: it was necessary also- that the higher 
orders should be so instructed as to retain their jelativa 
position to those whom they contributed to . elevate^ 
He therefore urged upon all classes to take advantage 
of the establishment of this School of Art, which pos^ 
sessed peculiar advantages in Cambridge. Indeed, he 
augured the most favourable results, both in the Univer-. 
sity and town, from this auspicious inauguration. He 
might have added much on the enjoyment derivable to 
all from the study of Art, and the relief it afforded after 
drear studies or severer toil ; but he should leave that 
to be more eloquently dilated on by those who would 
follow him. Mr. Redgrave passed a high enconium upon 
the ability and qualifications of the certificated Master of 
the School, Mr. Harley, and concluded amid cheers. 

J. BUSKIN, Esq., was received with loud acclama- 
tions. He said, when first he was requested to come 
and address that meeting, he doubted whether he should 
speak out vwa voce, or whether he should read. On an 
occasion like that, he always liked to speak, if he could, 
for whenever he felt glad, he preferred making a spon* 
taneons speech to reading an address. He felt glad that 
they had established a School of Art; but before an 
audience like that, he should not like to forget himself. 
In the heat c^ speaking, he confessed that he. had an 
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nnforttmate propensity to get confnsed, to get rotrnd ft 
corner and not be able to get back again. Moreover, it 
was desirable that what he had to say shonld be said 
with exactness. Therefore, he was going to ask them to 
allow him to read what he had to address to them; 
thongh in pnrsning that oonrse he felt he was somewhat 
in the position of a new member who had sent his speech 
to the Times, and mast say the whole of it, whether 
quite applicable to the circumstances or not. He was 
not previously aware precisely what the character of the 
proposed school would be — whether for artisans excln- 
sively, or for amateurs and females : perhaps they would 
say that he ought to have known, but there were a 
great many things he ought to know that he didn't know 
(laughter) » His own experience of Schools of Art had 
been generally derived from those of artisans ; the result 
of that experience he would read to them. Mr. Ruskin 
then read the following address : — 

I suppose the persons interested in establishing a School 
of Art for workmen may in the main be divided into two 
classes, namely, first, those who chiefly desire to make 
the men themselves happier^ wiser, and better; and 
secondly, those who desire to enable them to produce 
better and more valuable work. These two objects may, 
of course, be kept both in view at the same time ; never- 
theless, there is a wide difference in the spirit with which 
we shall approach our task, according to the motive of 
these two which weighs most with us — ^a difference great 
enough to divide, as I have said, the promoters of any 
such scheme into two distinct classes ; one philanthropic 
in the gist of its aim, and the other commercial in the 
gist of its aim ; one desiring the workman to be better 
informed chiefly for his oWn sake, and the other chiefly 
that he may be enabled to produce for us commodities 
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precious in themselves, and which shall successfnUj oom- 
pete with those of other countries. 

And this separation in motives must lead also to a 
distinction in the machinery of the work. The philan- 
thropists address themselves, not to the artisan merely,, 
but to the labourer in general, desiring in any possible, 
way to refine the habits or increase the happiness of our 
whole working population, by giving them new recreations 
or new thoughts: and the principles of Art-education 
adopted in a school which has this wide bat somewhat 
indeterminate aim, are, or should be, very [different from 
those adopted in a school meant for the special instruction 
of the artisan in his own business. I do not think this 
distinction is yet firmly enough fixed in our minds, or 
calculated upon in our plans of operation. We have 
hitherto acted, it seems to me, under a vague' impression 
that the arts of drawing and painting might be, up to a 
certain point, taught in a general way to every one, and 
would do every one equal good; and that each class of 
operatives might afterwards bring this general knowledge 
into use in their own trade, according to its requirements. 
Now, that is not so. A wood-carver needs for his business 
to learn drawing in quite a different way from a china- 
painter, and a jeweller from a worker in Iron. They 
must be led to study quite different characters in the 
natural forms they introduce in their various manufac- 
ture. It is of no use to teach an iron- worker to observe 
the down on a peach, and of none to teach laws of atmo- 
spheric effect to a carver in wood. So far as their business 
is concerned, their brains would be vainly occupied by 
such things, and they would be prevented from pursuing, 
with enough distinctness or intensity, the qualities of Art 
which can alone be expressed in the materials with 
which they each baye to do. 
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Now, I believe it to be wholly impossible to teach 
special application of Art principles to various trades 
in a single school. That special application can be 
only leanied rightly by the experience of years in the 
particolar work required. The power of each material, 
and the difficnltiei? connected with its treatment, are not 
so much to be taught as to be felt : it is only by repeated 
touch and continued trial beside the forge or the furnace, 
that the goldsmith can find out how to govern his gold, 
or the glass-worker his crystal ; and it Is only by watching 
and assisting the actual practice of a master in the busi- 
ness, that the apprentice can learn the efficient secrets of 
manipulation, or perceive the true limits of the involved 
conditions of design. It seems to me, therefore, that all 
idea of reference to definite businesses should be aban- 
doned in such schools as that just established: we can 
have neither the materials, the conveniences, nor the 
empirical skill in the master, necessary to make such 
teaching useful. All specific Art-teaching must be given 
in schools established by each trade for itself : and when 
our operatives are a little more enlightened on these 
matters, there will be found, as I have already stated in 
my lectures on the political economy of Art, absolute 
necessity for the establishment of guilds of trades in an 
active and practical form, for the purposes of ascertain- 
ing the principles of Art proper to their business, and 
instructing their apprentices in them, as well as making 
experiments on materials, and on newly-invented methods 
of procedure ; besides many other functions which I cannot 
now enter into account of. All this for the present, and in 
a school such as this, I repeat, we cannot hope for : we 
shall obtain no satisfactory result, unless we give up such 
hope, and set ourselves to teaching the operative, how- 
ever employed— be he farmer's labourer, or manufacturer's ; 
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be he mechanic, artificer, shopman, sailor, or ploughman — 
teaching, I say, as far as we can, onie and the same thing, 
to all; namely, Sight. 

Kot a slight thing to teach, this : perhaps, on the whole, 
the most important thing to be taught in the whole range 
of teaching. To be taught to read — ^what is the ase of 
that, if yon know not whether what you read is false or 
true ? To be taught to write or to speak — ^but what is the 
use of speaking, if yon haye nothing to say? To be taught 
to think — ^nay, what is the use of being able to think, if 
you have nothing to think of? But to be taught to see is 
to gain word and thought at once, and both true. There 
is a vague acknowledgment of this in the way people are 
continually expressing their longing for light, until all the 
common language of our prayers and hymns has sunk into 
little more than one monotonous metaphor, dimly twisted 
into alternate languages, — asking first in Latin to be illifmi* 
Bated ; and then in English to be enlightened ; and then in 
Latin again to be delivered out of obscurity; and then in 
English to be delivered out of darkness ; and then for 
beams, and rays, and suns, and stars, and lamps, until 
sometimes one wishes that, at least for religious purposes, 
there were no such words as light or darkness in existence. 
Still, the main instinct which makes people endure this 
perpetuity of repetition is a true one ; only the main 
thing they want and ought to ask for is, not light, but 
Sight. It does^nt matter how much light you have, if 
you don't know how to use it. It may very possibly put 
out your eyies, instead of helping them. Besides, we want, 
in this world of ours, very often to be able to see in the dark 
p— that's the great gift of all ;--*but at any rate to see ; 
no matter by what light, so only we can see things as they 
are^ Qn my word, we should soon make it a different 
world, if we could get but a little — ever so little— of the 
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-dervishes ointment in the Arabian Kights, not to sbow as 
the treasures of the earth, bat the facts of it. 

However, whether these things be generally tme or not) 
at all events it is certain that onr immediate business, in 
fluch a school as this, will prosper more by attending to 
eyes than to hands ; we shall always do most good by 
simply endeavouring to enable the student to see natural 
ol]jects clearly and truly. We ought not even to try too 
strenuously to give him the power of representing them. 
That power may be 'acquired, more or less, by exercises 
which are no wise conducive to accuracy of sight : and, 
^vice versa, accuracy of sight may be gained by exercises 
which in no wise conduce to ease of representation. For 
instance, it very much assists the power of drawing to spend 
many hours in the practice of washing in flat tints ; but aU, 
this manual practice does not in the least increase the 
student's power of determining what the tint of a given 
object actually is. He would be more advanced in the 
Icnowledge of the facts by a single hour of well-db?ected 
and well-correctetf effort, rubbing out and putting in again, 
lightening, and darkenmg, and scratching, and blotching, in 
patient endeavours to obtain conoordanoe with fact, issuing 
perhaps, after all, in total destruction or unpresentability of 
the drawing ; but also in acute perception of the things 
he has been attempting to copy in it. Of course, there is 
always a vast temptation, felt both by the master and student, 
to struggle towards visible results, and obtain something 
beautiful, creditable, or saleable, in way of actual drawing : 
but the more I see of schools, the more reason I see to look 
with doubt upon those which produce too many showy and 
complete works by the pupils. A showy work will always 
be found, on stem examination of it, to have been done 
by some conventional rule ; — some servile compliance with 
directions which the student does not see the reason for ; 
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and representation of truths which he has not himself per- 
ceired: the execntion of snch drawings will be foand 
monotonous and lifeless ; their light and shade specions 
and formal, but false. A drawing which the pnpil has learned 
much in doing, is nearly always full of blunders and mis- 
haps, and it is highly necessary for the formation of a 
truly public or universal school of Art> that the masters 
should not try to conceal or anticipate such blunders, but 
only seek to employ the pupiPs time so as to get the most 
precious results for his understanding and his heart, not 
for his hand. 

For, observe, the best that you can do in the production 
of drawing, or of draughtsmanship, must always be nothing 
in itself, unless the whole life be givea to it. An amateur's 
drawing, or a workman's drawing— anybody's drawing but 
an artist's, is always valueless in itself. It may be, as you 
have just heard Mr. Redgrave tell you, most precious as 
a memorial, or as a gift, or as a means of noting useful 
facts ; but as Art^ an ama;tettr's drawing is always wholly 
.worthless; and it ought to be one of our great objects to 
make the pupil understand and feel that, and prevent his 
trying to make his valueless work look, in some superficial, 
hypocritical, eye-catching, penny-catching way, like work 
that is really good. 

If therefore we have to do with pupils belonging to the 
, higher ranks of life, our main duty will be to make them 
good judges of Art, rather than artists ; for though I had a 
month to speak to you, instead of an hour, time would 
fail me if I tried to trace the various ways in which we 
suffer, nationally, for want of powers of enlightened 
Judgment of Art in our upper and middle classes. Not 
that this judgment can ever be obtained without discipline 
. of the hand : no man ever was a thorough judge of paint- 
ing who could not draw ; but the drawing should only be 
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thongbt of as a means of fixing his attention upon the 
subtleties of the Art put before him, or of enabling him to 
record such natural facts as are necessary for comparison 
with it. I should also attach the greatest importance to 
severe limitation of choice in the examples submitted to 
him. To study one good master till you understand hira 
Vill teach you more than a superficial acquaintance with a 
thousand : power of criticism does not consist in knowing 
the names or the manner of many painters, but in discern- 
i ng the excellence of a few. 

If, on the contrary, our teaching is addressed more 
definitely to the operative, we need not endeavour to 
render his powers of criticism very acute. About many 
forms of existing Art» the less he knows the better. His 
sensibilities are to be cultivated with respect to nature 
chiefly ; and his imagination, if possible, to be develoiped, 
even though somewhat to the disadvantage of his judg- 
ment. It is better that his work should be bold, than 
faultless: and better that it should be delightfal, than 
discreet. 

And this leads me to the second, or commercial, question ; 
namely, how to get from the workman, after we have 
trained him, the best and most precious work, so as to 
enable ourselves to compete with foreign countries, or 
develope new branches of commerce in our own. 

Many of us, perhaps, are under the impression that plenty 
of schooling will do this ; that plenty of lecturing will do 
it ; that sending abroad for patterns will do it ; or that 
patience, time, and money, and good-will may do it. And, 
alas, none of these things, nor all of them put together, 
will do it. If you want really good work, such as will be 
acknowledged by all the world, there is but one way of 
getting it, and that is a difficult one. You may offer any 
premium you choose for it— biit you will find it can't be 
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done for premiams. You may send for patterns to the 
antipodes— but you will find it can't be done upon 
patterns. You may lecture on the principles of 
art to every school in the kingdom — and you will find 
it can't be done upon principles. You may wait pa- 
tiently for the progress of the age— and you will find your 
Art is unprogressiye. Or you may set yourselves impati- 
ently to urge it by the inventions of the age — and you will 
find your chariot of Art entirely immovable either by screw 
or paddle. There's no way of getting good Art, I repeat, 
but one — at once the simplest and most difficult — namely, 
to enjoy it. Examine the history of nations, and you will 
find this great fact clear and unmistakeable on the front of 
it — that good A1I; has only been produced by nations who 
rejoiced in it ; fed themselves with it, as if it were bread ; 
basked in it, as if it were sunshine ; shouted at the sight 
of it ; danced with the delight of it ; quarrelled for it ; fought 
for it ; starved for it ; did, in fact, precisely the opposite 
with it of what we want to do with it — they made it to 
keep, and we to sell. 

And truly this is a serious diffiulty for us as a com- 
mercial nation. The very primary motive with whicb 
we set about the business, makes the business impossible. 
The first and absolute condition of the thing's ever becoming 
saleable is, that we shall make it without wanting to sell it; 
nay, rather with a determination not to sell it at any 
price, if once we get hold of it. Try to make your Art 
popular, cheap — a fair article for your foreign market; 
and the foreign mai*ket will always show someliiing better. 
,Bnt make it only to please yourselves, and even be re- 
solved that you woni) let anybody else have any; and 
forthwith you win find everybody else wants it. And 
observe, the insuperable difficulty is this making it to please 
ourselves, while we aro incapablt of pleasure. Take, for 
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instance, the simplest exami^ev which we can all nnder- 
stand, in the art of dress. We . have made a great fuss 
about the patterns of silk lately; wanting to Vie with 
Lyons, and make a Paris of London. WpU, we may 
try for ever: so long as we don't really enjoy silk patterns, 
we shall never get any. And we don't enjoy them. Of 
coarse, all ladies like their dresses to sit well, and be 
becoming ; but of real enjoyment of the beauty of the 
silk, for the silk's own sake, I find none ; for the test of 
iihat enjoyment is, that they would like it also to sit. well, 
and look well, on somebody else. The pleasure of being 
wcdl dressed, or even of seeing well-dressed people — 
for . I will suppose in my fair hearers that degree of 
unselfishness— be that pleasure great or. small, is quite 
a difierent thing from delight in the beauty and play of 
the silken folds and colours themselves, for. their own 
gorgeousness or grace. 

I have just had a remarkable proof of the total want 
of this feeling in the modem mind. I was staying part 
of this summer in Turin, for the pui*pose of studyhig 
one of the Paul Veroneses there — ^the presentation of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon. Well, one of the most 
notable characters in this picture is the splendour of its 
silken dresses: and, in particular, there was a piece of 
white brocade, with designs upon it in gold, which it was 
one of my chief objects in stopping at Turin to copy. You 
may, perhaps, be surprised at this ; but I must just note in 
passing, that I share this weakness of enjoying dress patterns 
with all good students and all good painters. It doesn't 
matter what school they belong to — Fra Angelico, 
Perugino, John ^ Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoret> 
Veronese, Leonardo da Vinci— no matter how they differ 
in other respects, all of them like dross patterns; and 

B 
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what is more, the nobler the painter is, the sorer he ip 
to do his patterns well. 

I atsCyed then, as I say, to make a study of this white 
brocade. It generally happens In public galleries that the 
best pictures are the worst placed : and this Veronese is 
not only hung at considerable height above the eye, bat 
over a* door, through which, however, as all the visitons to 
the galleiy must pass, they cannot easily overlook the pic- 
ture, though they would find great difficulty in examining 
it. Beside this door, I had a stage erected for my work, 
which being of some height and rather in a comer, enabled 
me to observe, without being observed myself, the im* 
pression made by the picture on the various visitors. It 
seemed to me that if ever a work of art caught popular 
attention, this ought to do so. It was of very large size ; 
of brilliant colour, and of agreeable subject. There are 
about twenty figures in it^ the principal ones being life size : 
that of Solomon, though in the shade, is by far l^e most 
perfect conception of the young king in his pride of wis- 
dom and beauty which I know in the range of Italian art ; 
the. queen is one of the loveliest of Veronese's female figures ; 
all the accessories are full of grace and imagination ; and 
the finish of the whole so perfect that one day I was 
upwards of two hours vainly trying to render, with perfect 
accuracy, the ctirves of two leaves of the brocaded silk. 
The English travellers used to walk through the room in 
considerable numbers ; and were inyariably directed to the 
picture by their laquais de place, if they missed seeing it 
themselves. And to this painting— in which it took me 
six weeks to examine rightly two figures — I found that on 
an average, the English traveller who was doing Italy con- 
scientiously^ aind seeing everything as he thought he ought, 
gave about half or three quarters of a minute ; but the 
flying or fashionable traveller, who came to do as much as 
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he could in a given time, never gave more than a single 
glance, most of snch people tnming aside instantly to a 
bad landscape hung on the right, containing a vigorously 
painted whit» wall, and an opaque green moat. What 
especially impressed me, however, was that none of the 
ladies ever stopped to look at the dresses in the Veronese. 
Certainly, they were far more beautiful than any in the 
shops in the great square, yet no one ever noticed them* 
Sometimes when any nice sharp-looking, bright eyed girl- 
came into the room, I used to watch her all the way, 
thinking—" Come, at least you'll^ see what the Queen of 
Sheba has got on." But no — on she would come care- 
lessly, with a little toss of the head, apparently signifying 
" nothing in this room worth looking at — except myself," 
and so trip through the door, and away. 

The fact is, we don't care for pictures: in very deed 
we don't. The Academy exhibition is a thing to talk of 
and to amuse vacant hours ; those who are rich amongst 
us buy a painting or two, for mixed reasons, sometimes to 
fill the corner of a passage — ^sometimes to help the drawing- 
room talk before dinner — sometimes beoause the painter 
is fashionable—occasionally because he is poor — ^not un- 
frequently that we may have a collection of specimens of 
painting, as we have specimens of minerals or butterflies — 
and In the best and rarest case of all, because we have 
really, as we call it, taken a fancy to the picture ; mean- 
ing the .same sort of fancy which one would take to a 
pretty arm-chair or a newly-shaped decanter. But as for 
real love of the picture, and joy of it when we have got 
it, I do not believe it is felt by one in a thousand. 

I am afraid this apathy of ours will not be easily con- 
quered, bi^t even supposing it should; and that we should 
begin to enjoy pictures properly, and that the supply of 
good ones increased as in that case it would increase— then 
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comes another qoestion. Perhaps some of my hearers this 
evening may occasionally- have heard it stated of me that 
I am rather apt to contradict myself. I hope I am ex- 
ceedingly apt to do so. I never met with a question yet^ 
of any importance, which did not need, for the right 
aolntion of it, at least one positive and one negative 
answer, like an equation of the second degi*ee. Mostly, 
matters of any consequence are three-sided, or four-sided* 
or polygonal ; and the trotting round a polygon is severe 
work for people any way stiff in their opinions. For 
myself, I ^m never satisfied that I have handled a subject 
properly, till I have contradicted myself at least three 
times : but once must do for this evening. I have just 
said that there is no chance of our getting good Art unless 
"^e delight in it : next I say, and just as positively, that 
there is no chance cf our getting good Art unless we resist 
our delight in i^. We must love it first, and restrain our 
,love for it afterwards. 

This sounds strange ; and yet I assure you it is true. 
•In fact, whepever anything does not sound strange, yon 
zpay generally doubt its being true; for all truth is 
wonderful. But take an instance in physical matters, of 
the same kind of contradiction. Suppose you were ex- 
plaining to a young student in astronomy how the earth 
was kept steady in its orbit ; you would have to state to 
hija — ^would you pot? — ^that the earth always had a ten- 
dency to fall to the sun ; and that als« it always had a 
tendency to fly away from the sun. These are two pre- 
cisely contrary statements for him to digest at his leisure, 
before he can understand how the earth moves. Now, in 
like manner, wh^n Art is set in its true and serviceable 
course, it moves under the luminous attraction of pleasure 
on the one side, and with a stout moral pui*pose of going 
about some useful business on the other. If the artist 
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works withoat delight, he pas&es awaj into space, and 
perishes of cold : if he works only for delight, he falls into 
the sun, and extingoishes himself in ashes. On the whole, 
this last is the fate, I do not say the most to be feared, 
bat which Art has generally hitherto suffered, and which 
the great nations of the earth have suffered with it. 

For, while most distinctly you may perceive in past 
histoiy that Art has never been produced, except by 
nations who took pleasure in it, just as assuredly, and 
even more plainly, you may perceive that Art has always 
destroyed the power and life of those who pursued it for 
pleasure only. Surely this fact must hare struck you as 
you glanced at the career of the great nations of the earth : 
surely it must have occurred to you as a point for serious 
questioning, how far, even in our t)wn days, we were wise 
in promoting the advancement of pleasures which appeai*ed 
as yet only to have corrupted the souls and numbed the 
strength of those who attained to them. I have been com- 
plaining of England that she despises the Arts ; but I 
might, with still more appearance of justice, complain that 
she does not rather dread them than despise. For, what 
has beea the source of the ruin of nations since the world 
began ? Has it been plague, or famine, earthquake-shock 
or Tolcano-flame? None of these ever prevailed against a 
great people, so as to make their name pass from the earth. 
In eveiy period and place of national decline, you will iSnd 
other causes than these at work to bring it about, namely, 
luxury, effeminacy, love of pleasure, fineness in Art, in- 
genuity in enjoyment. What is the main lesson which, as 
far as we seek any in our classical reading, we gather for 
our youth from ancient history? Surely this — ^that sim- 
plicity of life, of language, and of manners gives strength 
to a nation ; and that luxnriousness of life, subtlety of 
langiiage, aad smoothness of m^mers bring weakness and 
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destraction on a nation. While men possess little and 
desire less, they remain brave and noble : while they are 
scomfol of all the arts of laxnry, and are in the sight of 
other nations as barbarians, their swords are irresistible 
and their sway illimitable : bat let them become sensitive 
to the refinements of taste, and qaick in the capacities of 
pleasure, and that instant the fingers that had grasped the 
iron rod fail from the golden sceptre. Yon cannot charge 
me with any exaggeration in this matter ; it is impossible 
to state the truth too strongly, or as too universal. For 
ever you will see the rude and simple nation at once more 
virtuous and more victorious than one practised in the arts. 
Watch how the Lydiftn is overthrown by the Persian ; the 
Persian by the Athenian ; the Athenian by the Spartan ; 
then the whole of polished Greece by the rougher Koman ; 
the Boman, in his turn refined, only to be crushed by the 
Goth : and at thetuming point of the middle ages, the liberty 
of £nrope first asserted, the virtues of Christianity best 
practised, and its doctrines best attested, by a liandfnl of 
mountain shepherds, without art, without literature, almost 
without a language, yet remaining unconquered in the 
midst of the Teutonic chivalry, and uncorrupted amidst 
the hierarchies of Rome, (a) 

I was strangely struck by this great fact during the 
eourse of a journey last summer among the northern vales 
of Switzerland, My mind had been turned to the subject 
of the ultimate effects of Art on national mind before I left 
England, and I went straight to the chief fields of Swiss 



(a) I ought perliiqps to remind the reador that thU Btotement refers to two 
different societies amonff the Alps ; the Waldenses hi the I3th, and the people 
of the Forest Cantons in the Uth and foUowing oentories. Protestants are 
perhaps apt sometimes to forget that the virtues of these mountaineers were 
Aown in eonnection with yital forms of opposing rdigions ; ai^d that the 
patriots of Schwrts and Uri were as zealous Roman Catholics as they were 
good soldiers, m iMie to lagr to tbair chugo tb« d«rth of ZoliigUiu as weU 
Mof Qesiler. 
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history : first to the centre of her feudal power, Hapaburg,* 
the hawk's nest from which the Swiss Rodolph rose to 
found the Austrian empire ; and then to the heart of her 
jrepublieaBism^ that little glen of Morgarten^ where first in 
the history of Europe the shepherd's staff prevailed over the 
soldier's spear. And it was somewhat depressing to me to 
find, as day by day I found more certainly^ that this 
people which first asserted the liberties of Europe, and 
first conceived the idea of equitable laws, was in all 
the — shall I call them the slighter, or the higher? — 
sensibilities of the human mind, utterly deficient; and 
not only had remained from its earliest ages till now, without 
poetry, without Art, and without musip, except a mere modu-. 
lated cry ; but, as far as I could judge from therad<^ efibrtsof 
their early monuments, would have; been, at the time of 
their greatest national probity and power, incapable of pro- 
dacing good poetry or Art under any circumstances of 
education. 

I say, this was a sad thing for me to find. And then, 
to mend the matter^ I went straight over into Italy, and came 
at once upon a curious instance of the patronage of Art, 
of the character that usually inclines most to such 
patronage, and of the conseqaences thareof. 

FromMorgarten and Grutli, X intended to have crossed to 
the Yaudois Valleys, to examine the shepherd character 
there ; but on the way I had to pass through Turin, where 
unexpectedly I found the Paul Yeroneses, one of which, as I 
told you just now, stayed me at once for six weeks. Naturally, 
enough, one asked how these beautiful Yeroneses came there ; 
and found they had been commissioned by Cardinal Maurice 
of Savoy. Worthy Cardinal, I thought : that's what 
Cardinals were made for. However, going a little forther 
in the gallery, one cones upon four very gmoefal pictures 
by Albani-^theae also commissioned by the Carding, and 
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oommifleioned with special ^^rections^ according to the 
Cardinal's fancy. Four picturee, to be illustrative of the 
four elemente. 

One of the most curious things in the mind of the 
people of that century is their delight in these four elements^- 
and in the four seasons. They had hardly any other idea of 
decorating a room, or of choosing a subject for a picture, 
than by some renewed reference to fire and water, or 
summer and winter ; nor were ever tired of hearing that 
summer came after spring, and that air was not earth, until 
these interesting pieces of information got finally and poeti- 
cally expressed in that well-known piece of elegant English 
conversation about the weather, .Thomson's ^^ Seasons.'^ 
So the Cardinal, not appearing to have any better idea than, 
the popular one, orders the four elements ; but thinking that 
the elements pure would be slightly dull, he orders them, 
in one way or another, to be mixed up with Cupids ; to 
have, in his own words, '^ una copiosa quantita di Amorini.'^ 
Albani supplied the Cardinal accordingly with Cupids in 
clusters : they hang in the sky like bunches of cherries ; 
and leap out of the sea like flying fish ; grow out of the 
earth in fairy rings ; and explode out of the ^re like squibs. 
No work whatsoever 'is done in any of the four elements,^ 
bnt by the Cardinal's Cupids. They are ploughing the eartli 
with their arrows ; fishing in the sea with their bowstrings ; 
driving the clouds with their breath : and fanning the fire 
with their wings. A few beautiful nymphs are assisting 
them here and there in pearl-fishing, flower gathering, and 
other such branches of graceful industry ; the moral of the 
whole being, that the sea was made for its pearls, the earth 
for its flowers, and all the world for pleasure. 

Well, the Cardinal, this great encourager of the arts, hav- 
ing these industrial and social theories, carried them out in 
practice, as you may perhapsremember, by obtaining adlspen-. 
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satioD from the Pope to marry bk own niece, and building 
a yilla for her on one of the slopes of th» pretty bills which 
rise to the east of the city. The villa which he bailt is now 
one of the principal objects of interest to the trayeller as an 
example of Italian domestic architecture : to me, during my 
stay in the city, it was much more than an object of interest ; 
for its deserted gardens were by much the pleasantest place 
I could find for walking or thinking in^ in the hot summer 
afternoons. 

I say thinking, for these gardens often gave me a good 
deal to think about. They are, as I told you, on the slope 
of the hill above the city, to the east \ commanding, there- 
fore, the View over it and beyond it, westward-'-a view 
which, perhaps, of all those that can be obtained north of 
the Apennines, gives the most comprehensive idea of the 
nature of Italy, considered as one great country. If you 
glance at the map^ yon will observe that Turin is placed in 
the centre of the crescent which the Alps form round the 
basin of Piedmont ; it is within ten miles of the foot of the 
mountains at the nearest point; and from that point the 
chain extends half round the city in one unbroken Moorish 
crescent, forming three-fourths of a cirde from the Col de 
Tende to the St. Gothard ; that is to say, just two hundred 
miles of Alps, as the bird files. I don't speak rhetorically 
or carelessly ; I speak as I ought to speak here — ^with ma« 
thematical precision. Take the scale on your map ; measure 
fifty miles of it accurately ; try that measure from the Col 
de Tende to the St. Gothard, and you will find that four 
chords of fifty miles will not quite reach to the two extremi- 
ties of the curve. 

You see^ then, from this spot, the plain of Piedmont, on 
the north and south, literally as far as the eye can reach ; 
10 that the plain terminates as the sea does, with a level 
blue line, only tufted with woods instead of waveS; and 
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crowded with towers of cities instead of thips. Then, in 
the laminous air beyond and behind this blae horizon-line, 
stand, as it were, the shadows of moantains, they themselves 
dark, for the southern slopes of the Alps of the Lago 
Maggiore and Bellin^na are all without snow; but the 
light of the nnseen snowfields, lying level behipd the visible 
peaks, is sent up with strange reflection upon the clouds ; 
an everlasting light of calm Aurora in the north. Then, 
higher and higher around the approaching darkness of the 
plain, rise the central chains, not as on the Switzer's side, a 
recognizable group and following of successive and separate 
hills, but a wilderness of jagged peaks, cast in passionate 
and fierce profusion along the circumference of heaven; 
precipice behind precipice, and gulph beyond gulpfa, filled 
with the flaming of the sunset, and forming mighty chan- 
nels for the flowings of the clouds, which roll up against 
them out of the vast Italian plain, forced together by the 
narrowing crescent, and breaking np at last against the 
Alpine wall in towers of spectral spray ; or sweeping up its 
ravines with long moans of complaining thunder. Out 
from between the cloudy pillarsy as they pass, emerge for 
ever the great battlements of the memorable and perpetual 
hills : Viso, with her shepherd-witnesses to ancient faith ; 
Uocoa-Meloney the highest place of Alpine pilgrimage ; (b) 
Iseran, who shed her burial sheets of snow about the march 



(h) The summit of Rocca-melone is the slurp peak seen firom Tarin on tlie 
right hand of the gorge of the Genia, domiiiaBt orer the low projecting 
pyramid of the hill called by de Saosome Hontagne de Mosinet. Rocca- 
melone rises to a height of 11,000 feet above the sea, and its peak is a place 
of pilgrimage to this day, though it seems temporarily to hare ceased to be so 
in the time of de Sansorae, who thus speaks of it : 

** 11 y a en pendant long-tems snr cette cime, nne petite chapelle arec nne 
Iqiaga de Kotre Dame qni 4toAt en grande Teneration dans le payi, et oh nn 
grand nombre de gens alloient an mois d* aotlt en procession, de Saye et dea 
enTinms; mais le sentler qoi condoit 1^ cette chapelle est si tftroit et si 
scabreux qa' il n'y avoit presqae pat d' ann^es qu' il n*y p^rtt da monde : 
la flttigne et la rarettf de r ah: saisissoient ceux qoi ayoient plntSt eonflolte 
leur devotion qno lean forcea ; ila tombl^reiit en ddfaillanoe, et de Qi dans le 
prMpice.'* 
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of Hannibal ; Cenis, who shone with her glacier light on 
the descent of Charlemain ; Paradiso, who watched with 
her opposite crest the stoop of the French eagle to Ma- 
rengo ; and nndemeath all thesci lying in her soft languor, 
this tender Italy, lapped in dew» of sleep, or more than 
sleep— one knows not if it is trance, from which morning 
shall yet roll the blinding mists away, or if the fair shadows 
of her qaietade are indeed the shades of purple death. 
And, lifted a little above this solemn plain, and looking 
beyond It to its snowy ramparts, vainly guardian, stands 
this palace dedicate to pleasure, the whole legend of Italy's 
past history written before it by the finger of God, written 
as with an iron pen upon the rock for ever, on all those 
fronting walls of reproachful Alp; blazoned lu gold of 
lightning upon the clouds that still open and close their 
unsealed scrolls in heaven; painted in purple and scarlet 
upon the mighty missal pages of sunset after sunset, spread 
vainly before a nation's eyes for a nation's prayer. So 
stands this palace of pleasure; desolate as it deserves — 
desolate in smooth corridor and glittering chamber — desolate 
in pleached waik and planted bower -> desolate in that worst 
and bitterest abandonment which leaves no light of memory. 
Ko ruins are here of walls rent by war, and falling above 
their defenders into mounds of graves: no remnants are 
here of chapel-altar, or temple-porch, left shattered or 
silent by the power of some purer worship : no vestiges are 
here of sacred hearth and sweet homestead, left lonely 
through vicissitudes of fate, and heaven-sent sorrow. Nothing 
is here but the vain appareliings of pride sunk into dis- 
honour; and vain appanages of delight now no more 
delightsome. The hill- waters, that once flowed and plashed 
in the garden fountdns, now trickle sadly through the weeds 
that encumber their basins, with a sound as of tears : the 
creeping, insidious, neglected flowers weave their burning 
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nets about the iivhite marble of the balostrades, and rend 
them slowly, block from block, and stone from stone : the 
thin, sweet-scented leaves tremble along the old masonry 
joints as if with palsy, at every breeze $ and the dark 
lichens^ golden and grey, make the foot-fall silent in the 
pathos oentrei 

And day by day as I walked there, the same sentence, 
seemed whispered by every shaking leaf-^and every dying 
edho, of garden and chamber. 

^' Thus end all the arts of life, only in death ; and thos 
issue all the gifts of man, only in his dishonoor, when 
they are pnrsued or possessed in the service of pleasure 
only." 

This then is the great enigma of Art History, you must 
not follow Art without pleasure, nor must you follow 
it for the sake of pleasure. And the solution of that 
enigma is simply this fact ; that wherever Art has been fol-' 
lowed only for the sake of luxury or delight, it has con* 
tribated, and largely contributed, to bring about the 
destruction of the nation practising it : but wherever Art 
has been used aUo to teach any truth,- or Supposed 
truth — ^religious, moral, or natural — there it has elevated 
the nation practising it, and itself with the nation* 

Thus the Art of Greece rose, and did service to the 
people, so long as it was to them the earnest interpreter 
of a religion they believed in: the Arts of northern 
sculpture and architecture rose, as interpreter of ChriS'- 
tian legend and doctrine : the Art of painting in Italy, 
not only as religious, bat also mainly as expressive of 
truths of moral philosophy, and powerful in pure human 
portraiture. The only great painters in our schools of 
painting in England have either been of portrait — 
Reynolds and Gainsborough ; of the philosophy of social 
life— Hogarth 3 or of the facts of nature in landscape-* 
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Wilson and Turner. In all these cases, if I badtUne , I 
could show jou that the success of the painter depended 
on his desire to convey a truth, rather than to 
produce a merelj beautiful picture; that is to say, to 
get a likeness of a man, or of a place ; to get some moral 
principle rightly stated, or some historical character rightly 
described, rather than merely to give pleasure to the eyes. 
-Compare the feeling with which a Moorish architect deco- 
rated an arch of the Alhambra, with that of Hogarth paint- 
ing the *^ Marriage a la mode,'* or of Wilkie painting the 
" Chelsea Pensioners," and you will at once feel the difference 
l)etween Art pursued for pleasure only, and for the sake 
of some useful principle or impression. 

But what you might not so easily discern is, that even 
when painting does appear to have been pursued for 
pleasure only, if ever you find it rise to any noble level, 
you will also find that a stem search after truth has been at 
the root of its nobleness. You may fancy, perhaps, that 
Titian, Veronese, and Tlntoret were painters for the sake 
of pleasure only : but in reality they were the only painters 
who ever sought entirely to master, and who did entirely 
master, the truths of light and shade as associated with 
colour, in the nobbiest of all physical created things, the 
human form. They were the only men who ever painted 
the human body; all other painters of the great schools 
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are mere anatomical draughtsmen compared to them; 
rather makers of maps of the body, than painters 
of it The Venetians alone, by a toil almost superhuman, 
succeeded at last in obtaining a power almost superhuman ; 
and were able finally to. paint the highest visible work of 
Ood with unexaggerated structure, undegraded colour, and 
unaffected gesture. It seems little to say this ; but I assure 
you it is much to have done this — so much, that no other men 
but the Venetians ever did it : none of theqn ever painted this 
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hnman body vitfaont in some degree carictftnring the 
anatomy, forcing the action, or depading the hoe. 

Now, therefore, the sam of all is, that you who wish to 
encoorage Art in England hare to do two things with it 
yon must delight in it, in the first place ; and yon most gQt it 
to serve some serious work, in the second place. I don't 
mean by serions, necessarily moral : all that I mean by 
serioas is in some way or other usefnl, not merely selfish, 
careless, or indolent. I had, indeed, intended before 
closing my address, to have traced out a few of the 
directions in which, as it seems to me. Art may be seri^ 
onsly and practically serviceable to ns in the career 
of civilization. I had hoped to show you how 
many of the great phenomena of nature still remained 
unrecorded by it, for ua to record ; how many of the his- 
torical monuments of Europe were perishing without me* 
morial, for the want of but a little honest, simple, labori- 
ous, loving draughtmanship ; how many of the most im- 
pressive historical events of the day feuled of teaching us 
half of what they were meant to teach, for want of 
painters to represent them faithfully, instead of fancifully, 
and with historical truth for their aim, instead of national 
telf^'glorification. I had hoped to show you how many 
of the best impulses of the heart were lost in frivolity or 
sensuality, for want of purer beauty to contemplate, and 
of noble thoughts to associate with the fervour of haU 
owed human passion ; how, finally, a great part of the 
vital power of our religious faith was lost in us, for want 
of such art as would realize in some rational, probable^ 
believable way, tiiose events of sacred history which, 
as they visibly and intelligibly occurred, may also be 
TSibly and intelligibly represented. Bat all this I dare 
not do yet. I felt, as I thought over these things, that 
the time was not yet come for their dedaration : the 
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time will come for it, and I believe soon ; but as yet, 
the man would only lay himself open to the charge of 
vanity, of imagination, and of idle fondness of hope, who 
shonld ventnre to trace in words the conrse of the 
higher blessings which the Arts may have yet in store 
for mankind. As yet there is no need to do so : all that 
we have to plead for is an earnest and straightforward 
exertion in those courses of stndy which are opened to ns 
day by day; believing only that they are to be followed 
gravely and for grave purposes, as by men, and not by 
children. I appeal, finally, to all those who are to become 
the papils of these schools, ta keep clear of the notion of 
following Aji; as dilettantism: it onght to delight yon, 
as your reading delights yon — ^but yon never think of 
yonr reading as dilettantism. It ought to delight you, 
as your studies of physical science delight you — but yon 
don't call physical science dilettentlsm. If you are 
determined only to think of Art as a play or a pleasure, 
give it up at once : you will do no good to y-ourselves, 
and yon will degrade the pursuit in the sight of others. 
Better, infinitely better, thai you should never enter 
a picture gallery,than that you should enter only to 
saunter and to smile : better, infinitely better, that 
you shonld never handle a pencil at all, than handle 
it only for the Sake of complacency in your small dex- 
terity : better, infinitely better, that you should be 
wholly uninterested in pictures, and uninformed respecting 
them, than that yon should just know enough to detect 
blemishes in great works, — to give a colour of reason- 
ableness to presumption, and an appearance of acnteness 
to misunderstanding. Above all, I would plead for this 
so far as the teaching of these schools may be addressed 
to the junior Members of the University, Men employed in 
any kind of manual labour, by which, they must live, are 
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not likely to take up the notion that they can learn 
any other art for amnsement only ; but amatears are : 
and it is of the highest importance, nay, it is just the 
one thing of all importance, to show them what drawing 
really means ; and not so much to teach them to prodace 
a good work themselves, as to know it when they see It 
done by others. Good work, in the stem sense of the 
word, as I before said, no mere amateur can do ; and good 
work, in any sense, that is to say, profitable work for 
himjself or for any one else, he can only do by being made 
in the beginning to see what is possible for him, and what 
not ; — ^what is accessible, and what not ; and by having 
the majesty and sternness of the everlasting laws 
of fact set before him in their infinitude. It is 
no matter for appalling him : the man is great 
already who is made well capable of being ap-r 
palled ; nor do vm: ever wisely hope, nor truly under- 
stand, till we are hunilliated by our hope, and awestruck 
by our understanding. Nay, I will go farther than this, 
and say boldly, that what you have mainly to teach the 
young men l^ere is, not so much what they can do, 
as what they cannot— rto make them see how much 
there is in nature which cannot be imitated, and 
how much in man which cannot be emulated. He only 
can be truly said to be educated in Art to whom all 
his work is only a feeble sign of glories "v^hlch he cannot 
convey, and a feeble means of measuring, with ever- 
enlarging admkation, the great and untraversable gulph 
which Grod has set between the great and the common 
intelligences of mankind : and all the triumphs of Art which 
man can commonly achieve are only truly crowned by 
pure delight in natural sicenes themselves, and by the 
sacred and self-forgetful veneration which can b6 nobly 
aibashedi and tremblingly exalted, in the presence of a 
human spirit greater than his own. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Esq., said, after the long 
and splendid address t)f Mr. Ruskin, he felt that any 
lengthened observations from him would be detaining the 
meeting to too late an hour, but he would take the 
opportunity of congratulating the town and Univer- 
wty of Cambridge on the establishment of a School of 
Art. An attempt was made to establish a similar insti- 
tution at Oxford, but unhappily it did not prosper, and 
was ultimately abandoned. He trusted, not only that 
the same result would not be experienced in Cambridge, 
but that the example of Cambridge would induce Oxford 
to make another and more successful attempt. Having 
observed that doctors occasionally differ, and that some 
of his remarks would probably clash with those of pre- 
ceding speakers, Mr. Cruikshank proceeded to give his 
own views of Art. He was by profession an artist, 
and therefore entertained the opinion of the shoe- 
maker in the fable that there was nothing like leather. 
At all events, Art formed an important element in the 
civilization of a people. The branch of Art to which 
the Ancients most devoted themselves was sculpture, 
modelling the human form; it was the most simple 
and easy of all Art pursuits, for a child might mould 
some sort of a figure out of a piece of clay, while 
its notions of drawing would be indefinite. In sculpture 
there was no aerial perspective, only cold marble statuary 
or has reliefs; the Greeks excelled all other nations 
in this pursuit. Mr. Cruikshank said he saw no reason 
why the attainment of perfection in Art should necessarily 
lead to the decadence of a people. It had been so with 
regard to the empires of old: when Art led to luxury, an 
indolence superseded the propensity for warlike pursuits, 
which charactensed their earlier history ; but it must be 
remembered that they had not Christianity, which banded 
c 
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the different branches of society together in brotherly luve 
and amity ; and he believed, so long as the world lasted, 
would be attended with the like happy results. Mr. 
Gruikshank recommended to beginners in Art, the human 
face as a fit study ] if they could not afford to pay for models, 
by getting a person who would be good enocfgh to let them 
take his portrait and pay them for. their trouble^ they would 
attain two purposes (laughter). He also advised oil-paint- 
ing as the first pursuit ; for he was convinced from expe* 
rience that do one could etch well who was not an oil- 
painter. In conclusion, he cautioned them to avoid what 
was called mannerism, a fault which he illustrated by an 
amusing anecdote of a sign painter, who could paint nothing 
but Bed Lions, and painted them till all the inns in the 
neighourhood were decorated with that sign, and who when 
asked, by way of a change, to paint an angel, undertook to 
do so, but gave that celestial being very strong leonine sem- 
blances. 

The Rev. W. M. CAMPION, of Queens' College, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Owen Jones, for the use of his 
valuable collection of illustrations ; to Mr. Redgrave and 
Mr. Cruikshank for their addresses; and to Mr. Rusb'n 
also. To the last-named they were especially indebted ; 
because he had not contented himself with speaking the 
words which flowed from his owd heart, but had transferred 
the '^ thoughts that breathe, and words that bum '' to paper, 
and had kindly permitted them to be printed, that they 
might take them to their rooms, and peruse that sublime 
eloquence and the excellent principles there inculcated with 
renewed gratification and profit (applause). 

The Rev. W. EMERY, of Corpus Christi College, 
moved a vote of thanks to the Mayor for the nse of the 
hall; and to Mr. Hopkins (conductor of the music) and 
others who had contributed to the entertainment. He hoped 
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that the inauguration they had just been celebra^ng would 
not be their only recollection of the existence of the School 
of Art ; but that they would aid by their recommendations 
and pecuniary support, if necessary, the objects of the insti- 
stution. This support would be only necessary to give it 
a start ; to be effective it must ultimately be self-sup- 
porting. 

A vote of thanks to the Vice-Chancellor, moved by Mr. 
BE ALES, ended the proceedings. 



